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Inside... 


Developing teams 


Team building switches to 
team development — the result 
of a new consultant study. 


Over the edge 


Bridge crews train in rappelling 
techniques. 


Earthquake tips 


Do you know what to do, or . 
what not to do in an earthquake? 
Here are some hints if the current 
shaking trend continues. 


Change of scenery 


An ODOT employee and an 
Australian man switch jobs — 
and homes for 1 year. 


TranScript is the internal 

newsletter of the Oregon 
Department of Transportation. 
Transcript: 


p> Represents all of ODOT. 

p> Provides a mechanism to 
share information and receive 
feedback, both internal and 
external. 

p> Takes a proactive approach to 
help communicate and enable 
change. 

> Helps people grasp the 
department's philosophy, 
values and flavor. 

p> Encourages broad 

participation and readership. 


he evening of September 20, 1993, started out clear, 

cool and quiet in the Klamath Falls area. But as 
many residents watched Monday Night Football, did 
homework or sat down for a late dinner, the earth 
suddenly shook. What locals experienced that evening 
was one of the largest magnitude earth movements in 
recent Oregon history. 

The largest of the 4 earthquakes that rocked the 
Klamath Basin hit at 8:29 p.m. and measured 5.7 on the 
Richter scale. It was centered 15 miles northwest of the 
city. 

One of the first tasks for Jon Hicks, district manager 
in Klamath Falls, and other District 11 staff was to call 
employees in to work. That wasn’t a simple assignment. 

“One problem during the quake was a disruption of 
phone service because the circuits were overloaded,” 
Hicks said. “Fortunately, we were able to reach enough 
people, while others just showed up on their own.” 

ODOT crews quickly began inspecting local roads and 
bridges shortly after the first quake hit the area. 

“Initially, there were news reports of looting and 
extensive damage that did not prove to be true,” Hicks 
said. “But to be on the safe side, we had bridge crews out 
most of the night checking structures that had veen 
reported to be damaged.” 

Most of the damage occurred along U.S. 97 north of 
Klamath Falls, where a 14-foot diameter rock and other 
debris tore away from the hillside and blocked the 
roadway. Highway 97 south of Klamath Falls was closed 
when damage was reported on the Klamath River 
Bridge. 

West of Klamath Falls, Oregon 140 also was closed to 
traffic near the Geary Canal Bridge because of a 
rockslide. 

Hicks said highway crews spent the night at road- 
blocks or checking the area for possible earthquake 
damage. 

“During the 
first quake, I 
was ap- 
proaching 
Modoc Point 
and thought I 
was hitting 
some ruts in 
the pave- 
ment,” Hicks 
said. “Then, 
when I saw all 
the rocks on 
the roadway, I 
knew it was 
an earth- 
quake.” 

That also 
was the initial 
impression of 
Randy 
Bednar, 
District 11 
bridge crew 
supervisor, 
who was 
headed south 
from Bend 
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Quake rocks and rolls Klamath Basin 


when the quake occurred. 

Bednar was the first ODOT employee on the scene of 
what was to become the first of 2 fatalities resulting from 
the tremor. A Phoenix, Arizona man was killed when 
the 50 ton, 14-foot boulder loosened by the quake rolled 
onto U.S. 97 about 20 miles north of Klamath Falls, and 
smashed the pickup he was driving. His wife, a passen- 
ger in the southbound truck, survived the accident. 

“I don’t believe there is a structure we could afford to 
build that would have stopped that rock from rolling 
down about 100 vertical feet onto the highway,” Hicks 
said. 

Art Alaniz, the area maintenance manager, was 
headed to Klamath Falls from LaPine when he heard a 
co-worker on the two-way radio requesting an ambu- 
lance, “and since nobody could get through to 9-1-1 
over the regular phone lines, I called for assistance on 
my cellular phone,” he said. 

Alaniz hurried to an address on Modoc Point Road 
where an 82-year-old woman had suffered a heart 
attack. He helped administer cardiopulmonary resusci- 
tation to the woman where she had collapsed on the 
ground outside her home. He instructed her two sons to 
get some blankets. 

“We felt a faint heart beat at one point, but it was too 
late,” Alaniz said. 

The woman recently had moved from California to 
Klamath Falls because of a fear of earthquakes. 

Alaniz and others drove through the Modoc Point 
area several times during the night — despite total 
darkness and the threat of aftershocks — looking for 
people who might have been stranded inside the cor- 
doned off highway. 

At daylight, crews began cleaning up the highways and 
checking structures more extensively for damage. 


Continued on page 7 


U.S. 97 north of Klamath Falls was closed when a 50 ton, 14-foot boulder tumbled onto the highway. 


Wagon plates to debut 


remembrance of the Oregon Trail Celebration 
A can become a part of your car next month. 

The first Oregon Trail license plates will be issued at 
a special ceremony in Baker City November 4. The 
plates also will be available on that date at all Driver 
and Motor Vehicle Services offices and by mail. 

The 1993 legislature approved the new graphic plate 
as a way to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the trail, 
and to raise money for historical centers along the 
trail. A $2.50 per-plate surcharge will go to building 
and maintaining interpretive centers. 


in November 


The total cost of the plates will depend on when the 
plates are bought. Fees for passenger cars (using 2 
plates) are $47.50 if titling a car in Oregon for the first 
time; $48.50 if bought when renewing registration; and 
$18.50 if bought in the middle of the registration cycle. 
Normally, a 2-year plate registration fee costs $30. 

The plate has a brown wagon, set in front of 3 bands 
of color going from blue at the top, to yellow, then to 
green at the bottom. The words “Oregon” and the 
word “Trail” are in white letters. The numbers and let- 
ters are black. w 


66 
The 1993 legislature approved 
the new graphic plate as a way to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the trail. 
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Team development evolves through time 


ike the transformation of a caterpillar into a 
butterfly, ODOT’s team management process is 
undergoing change. 

“As we've gained experience with team management, 
we ve made new discoveries about the roles and the 
potential for teams at ODOT,” said Jean Copley, 
project manager for teams, in the Human Resources 
and Organization Development Branch. “We’ve found 
we need to expand our idea of what teams can do, 
how they should be put together and how they can 
best be prepared to do their work.” 

The process of putting a team together, formerly 
called team “building” has been changed to team “de- 
velopment,” according to Ruth Townsend, a team fa- 
cilitator from Transportation Region 5. 

“Building’ implies it’s a one-time event — you build 
the team and it’s done,” she said. “‘Development’ says 
that you start at one point and then continually work 
to reach a high-performance team.” 

The new team development process also features 
training flexibility. 

“We're moving from a ‘one-model-fits-all’ concept,” 
said Townsend, “to a more flexible plan. Every team will 
be trained in basic team principles. After that, training 
will be customized to the individual team’s needs.” 

Each team will be interviewed prior to their training, 
to see which modules will be most useful for them. 


Employees involved in changes 


These changes to the team management process re- 
sult from an exhaustive 3-month study conducted by 
Executive Forum, ODOT’s new team development 
consultant. The study included in-depth interviews, 
employee surveys, and focus group discussions with 
team building facilitators and management teams. 

“The consultant found we had made tremendous 
strides in changing the culture of this organization,” 
Copley said. “They were very impressed at how ODOT 
is involving employees, listening to employees and 
making team management values real. But they also 
found we have a long way to go.” 

One of the consultant group’s recommendations was 
to change the role of team facilitators. 

“We are moving to full-time facilitators to better de- 
velop and support teams. We want teams to become 
highly effective, at a level where we can demonstrate a 
return on investment and a direct link between busi- 
ness results and team management. 

“Within team development, the kind of facilitation 


also will be different,” Copley said. “Facilitators will 
use different techniques when they are working with a 
problem-solving team for example, and other pro- 
cesses if the team has a combination of team work 
and day-to-day customer interaction, as DMV does 
in many cases.” 

Even though the process is changing, there is valuable 
groundwork in place from the original team building. 

“We couldn’t be where we are and getting as ex- 
cited as we are about where we can take teams with- 
out the journey we’ve already gone through,” Copley 
said. “Teams, facilitators and managers have put a 
tremendous amount of excellent work into bringing 
our organization to where it is today.” 


Watch for results 


ODOT’s management team was the first group to 
go through the new training. Technical Services Man- 
ager Tom Lulay says the process is a logical next step. 

“T think a lot of people thought we had gotten to an 
end point with team building,” Lulay said, “but we 
hadn't. It’s an on-going process. And ODOT is just 
too big and too diverse to have one team model de- 
signed to fit everyone. Different types of teams need 
different kinds of training — the needs of a policy de- 
cision making team are different than those of a sec- 
tion maintenance team, which are different than 
those of a design team.” 

For those people who still might be resistant to the 
team management concept, Copley suggests watching 
for results. 

“T think the practice of effective teams will convince 
them,” she said. “People will get excited as they see 
the work around them improving. This is really a new 
tool, a new way of doing business, and that’s where 
some of the resistance comes from. 

“We're really unaccustomed to making decisions by 
team input,” Copley said. “Just think of the tradi- 
tional institutions we grew up with. Most families 
have traditionally operated from the top down. Most 
schools haven’t been highly empowering of students. 

“Open participation, team process, empowerment 
all are fairly new concepts to most of us. It’s under- 
standable that these new roles and processes feel un- 
comfortable, but with proper training and practice it 
will all feel very natural. 

“We can be proud of what we’ve done at ODOT,” 
Copley said. “I believe we'll be even prouder of what 
we're going to do.” w 


Husby named ODOT deputy director 


he Oregon Department of Transportation has a 

new deputy director with the promotion of Ken 
Husby. Husby, previously Transportation Region 2 
manager, replaces Bill Anhorn, who retired October 1. 

“I believe Ken’s extensive background with our or- 

ganization, his demonstrated performance record and 
his commitment to the department’s mission and val- 
ues will be a great asset to the department,” said Don 
Forbes, ODOT director. 


The greening of 


Kee the Frog, in all his wisdom, knows it’s not 
easy being green. But difficulty aside, Kermit 
would be pleased at the joint effort between the 
Department of Transportation and a Portland-area 
citizens group to “green” a Portland-area watershed 
affected by a state construction project. 

The result of the public/private union between 
ODOT and the Johnson Creek Corridor Committee 
(JCCC) is the application of a technology never before 
used in Oregon. 

Soil bio-engineering technology, introduced at 
Johnson Creek in September and October, is a tech- 
nique using native plants to provide sediment, erosion 
and flood control on erosion-prone embankments, 
highway shoulders and river banks. 

The new procedure was used to re-channel part of 
Johnson Creek during construction of the interchange 
at SE McLoughlin Boulevard and SE Tacoma Street. 

The process uses live wood cuttings, which are either 
driven at right angles into the creek’s banks or laid in 
bundles along the bank’s surface. During the growing 
season, the cuttings take root, creating a twisting and 
weaving primary root structure that readies the soil for 
the growth of additional natural plants. The result is a 
system that grows quickly, prevents erosion and func- 
tions naturally. 


As deputy director, Husby is in charge of Transpor- 
tation Operations, which includes the department’s 5 
transportation regions, Driver and Motor Vehicle Ser- 
vices, Support Services and Technical Services. 

Husby, a graduate of Oregon State University, began 
his ODOT career in 1971 as a surveyor in La Grande. 
Between 1983 and 1990, he was a resource engineer, 
district maintenance supervisor, region construction 
engineer and state operations engineer. w 


Johnson Creek 


According to Marge West, project manager for the 
Tacoma Street interchange project, soil bio-engineer- 
ing was chosen for the Johnson Creek site because of 
the involvement of the JCCC. 

“The committee was concerned about the vegetation 
we removed,” West said. “They wanted us to make it 
look natural; they didn’t want normal landscaping.” 

Simple aesthetics aside, the procedure will rebuild 
the natural integrity of the watershed and mitigate any 
losses caused by construction and re-channelization of 
the creek. 

The cost of soil bio-engineering is more than stan- 
dard landscaping and bank stabilization. However, at 
the Johnson Creek site, special effort was given to pre- 
serving and restoring a disrupted ecosystem and to ad- 
dressing the concerns of local citizens. 

“This will be a very visible bio-engineering project,” 
said Jef Kaiser, Transportation Region | environmen- 
tal/major projects manager. “From it we will be able to 
determine how well the technology holds up to the 
constant flooding of Johnson Creek.” 

Additionally, use of this type of technology could set 
a precedent. 

“If our efforts are successful on the Johnson Creek 
site,” said West, “soil bio-engineering probably will be 
an option ODOT will consider using in the future.” w 


Recycled gardening — the ODOT way 


They’re not pink flamingos 
or statues of elves perched 
on mushrooms, but the 
garden ornaments at the 
Salem Materials Lab 
Building are decorative in 
their own ways — and 
recycled too. Debbie Paslay, 


office specialist 2 with the 
Operations Support Section, 
plants flowers around 
concrete cylinders and 
asphalt cores. The rock 
streambed is made of 
different sizes of aggregate. 


Ken Husby 
Deputy Director 


Rappelling trains crews for emergencies 


BA n accident on the Crooked River Gorge Bridge has 
resulted in potentially lifesaving training for ODOT 
Transportation Region 4 bridge crews. 

“It’s a case of something good coming from a tragic 
situation,” said Jerry Hakes, Transportation Region 4 
Safety manager. 

The bridge crews began receiving the training in 
rappelling after a summer employee fell from the 
Crooked River Gorge Bridge in September 1992. 

“We were unprepared to handle that emergency,” said 


Bridge crew members from 
The Dalles and Klamath 
Falls (top and at right) 
practice rappelling 
techniques during a class 
near Bend. Bridge crews 
requested the training to 
improve their ability to 
respond to emergencies. 


Mike Pulzone (on the line), 
Transportation Region 4 Bridge 
Inspector, prepares to rappel 
down a cliff as Tom Neff 
(standing), Transportation 
Region 4 Construction Office, 
assists. The 2 men were part of a 
group of 13 ODOT employees 
who were trained in rappelling 
and other mountain climbing 
techniques. 


Reminder... 


Hakes. “Our bridge crews are thoroughly trained to do a 
lot of things. They are trained to work safely, to use plat- 
forms and safety lines to avoid falling, but accidents do 
happen on rare occasions and our crews need to know 
how to handle those situations.” 

Rappelling is a mountain climbing technique using 
climbing ropes — called lines — a harness, and special 
rings and clips. Climbers use the technique to control 
their rate of descent down cliffs and other vertical drops. 

Hakes contacted the Deschutes County Search and 
Rescue team through the county sheriff's department. 
The team provided 3 instructors who taught 13 ODOT 
employees rappelling techniques, proper use of equip- 
ment and safety issues. The half-day class included class- 
room instruction and hands-on training. 

In additional, the region purchased rappelling kits, 
which include harnesses, climbing lines and hardware 
for each bridge crew and inspection team. The kits cost 
about $300 each, said Hakes. 

“We didn’t ask for the training with the idea of doing 
rescues,” said Hakes. “The idea is to be able to reach 
someone who is injured, and to administer first aid until 
the professional rescue team arrives.” 

Hakes said other regions have expressed interest in the 
class. 

“Most sheriffs departments have search and rescue 
teams,” he said. “The Deschutes County Search and Res- 
cue team provided our training free, and I would hope 
that would be the case in other counties. 

“We really look at this training as an insurance 
policy,” said Hakes. “It’s one of those things you need to 
have, but hope you never have to use.” w 


C pen enrollment for health benefits is 


October 15 — November 15, 1993 


Read your enrollment package containing important information 
regarding your benefits. Enrollment forms, Open Enrollment meet- 
ing schedules and other information are enclosed to help you make 
your decision about medical and dental plans. 
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The customer counts with Reprographics 


O zalids, quads, mosa- 
ics. PMTs, FBNs 
and FBPs — clear or 
matte. Linos. Negs. Offset. 
DPI. 

Mounted, drilled, 
punched or bound. 

A foreign language? 
Military code? No, it’s 
the working slang of the 
staff and customers of 
ODOT’s Reprographics 
and Map Distribution 
Unit — Reprographics, 
for short — housed in 
the basement of the 
Transportation Building 


Bob Severson, ODOT 
Reprographics, removes paper 
from the unit’s offset press. in Salem. 


These special terms de- 
scribe services and prod- 
ucts from one of ODOT’s 
busiest, most specialized and perhaps least understood 
work units. 

Whatever your reprographic needs, the staff at ODOT 
Reprographics have the equipment, expertise and know- 
how to get the job done quickly at a fair price. 

But, their services extend beyond the usual enlarging, 
duplicating, mounting and laminating functions. The 
Map Distribution part of Reprographics sells everything 
from detailed topographic maps covering any section of 
the state, to satellite-view maps of Oregon. They also sell 
detailed county and city maps and aerial photos pro- 
duced by ODOT. You can buy a map of Dufur, the 
United States or the entire planet here. 

Reprographics and Map Distribution is part of 
ODOT’s Support Services Branch, Business Services Sec- 
tion. It has 8 staff members and a biennial budget of $1.5 
million, which must be recovered by charging customers 
for products and services. The unit is supervised by Deb 
Tennant, who also oversees the ODOT Service Center. 

Reprographics offers more than traditional technology 
and services — ozalid prints of engineering drawings, 
enlargements, prints on paper or film, and offset print- 
ing. It also includes the high-tech world of electronic 
imagesetting, color copies and laser printing. 


The press is used to produce 
brochures and other materials. 


Stressing customer service 


Regardless of the whiz-bang technology, Tennant said 
the Reprographics staff concentrates first on customer 
service. That’s evident even before you enter the office. 
Just outside the entry is a large wall display of some of 
the many products offered inside. But more important is 
the photo display of the staff, with a quote from each 
about what customer service means to them. 

“Our special bulletin board lets everyone know cus- 
tomer service is important to us, and helps put names on 
the faces our customers see when they come through the 
door,” Tennant said. 

Reprographics customers also are asked to complete 
customer service surveys. 

“Our customer service surveys are used periodically to 
find out how we’re doing — whether there are any ser- 
vices we should be doing differently, and whether people 
need to learn more about our operations,” Tennant said. 
“The surveys are supplemented by face-to-face customer 
interviews by our staff, especially on more complex jobs, 
just to make sure everything ran smoothly. If it didn't, 
we want to know why, and determine how it could go 
smoother next time.” 

The Reprographics crew has worked hard to decrease 
the turnaround time for its services, despite losing 1 po- 
sition since January and gaining a workload increase 
from ODOT’s engineering offices. 


Tennant said the key to providing good service is un- 
derstanding each customer’s individual, specialized 
needs. Not all jobs are alike, she added, which demands 
good project planning and communications skills by 
each Reprographics employee. 

“That’s why we do a lot of consultation work with cus- 
tomers before their job gets started in Reprographics,” 
Tennant said. 


Meeting special needs 


Reprographics offers specialized products in 6 major 
service areas: 

Offset Printing — One-color to four-color printing ser- 
vices, concentrating on construction plans for ODOT 
projects, maps, brochures and flyers are produced by 
Bob Severson and Cathy Sattergren. 

Map Distribution — City, county and state maps, topo- 
graphic maps, aerial photo maps and more are avail- 
able from Tamie Warner at the unit’s service counter. 
Some are free, but most are sold at cost. “We sell a lot 
of topographic maps to the public during this time of 
the year because it’s hunting season,” Tennant said. 

Ozalid Printing — Lisa Rhinehart oversees making 
prints from large engineering plans in a variety of for- 
mats, such as on paper, film and vellum, including 
large-format photocopy reductions and enlargements. 

Imagesetting — Dave Pritchard is the technical wizard 
behind the unit’s Linotronic machine. He uses the lat- 
est in electronic digital image processing to turn com- 
puterized maps, text, photos and illustrations into 
high-quality film negatives used to make offset print- 
ing plates. Pritchard also operates the unit’s poster 
printer, producing large flip-charts and display prints 
from electronic files or 8-1/2" X 11" originals. 

Enlarger/Darkroom — If you need black-and-white 
prints or halftones made from 35mm film to 10" roll 
film or any size in between, see Dave Giessinger. He 
can print just about any size of positive or negative, on 
film or paper. He’s also an expert at printing aerial 
photographs for project studies and displays. 

Camera Room/Vacuum Frame — Negatives for offset 
printing and composite duplicates made from original 
“camera-ready” copy and artwork are done by Ronda 
Albers. She also copies color photos or originals on the 
unit’s new color laser photocopier, and handles 
mounting and laminating chores. 

With prices comparable to or less than private ven- 
dors, and generally quicker turnaround time, ODOT’s 
Reprographics and Map Distribution Unit is constantly 
busy with new work. For a detailed price list of products 
and services available, call (503) 378-6254. Tours of the 
unit are offered, as well as staff visits to ODOT offices to 
explain Reprographics’s work. w 


Cathy Sattergren (top photo, 
foreground) and Bob Severson 
(background) are responsible for the 
department’s offset printing service — 
concentrating on construction plans 
for ODOT projects. Dave Giessinger 
(bottom photo) removes mounted 
aerial photographs from the unit’s 
vacuum frame machine. 


Don Forbes 
ODOT Director 


A 


TranScript Editorial 
Advisory Board 
would like to hear 
your story ideas 


I ve written here often about the pioneers who crossed 
the continent on the Oregon Trail. We look back at 
the early settlers of our state in awe of what they accom- 
plished. In their wagon trains, they carried with them — 
besides linens, china and plows — the heritage of which 
we are a part. 

They also carried within them the drive to change, to 
push beyond the world as they had known it. Translated 
into more modern terms, they brought the will to inno- 
vate. 

That same drive survives in us. It is the desire to meet 
the future rather than having it pass us by. It is the de- 
sire not to become obsolete. This drive is ever more 
critical in our lives today, as the rate of change increases 
throughout the world. 

Some people equate innovation with risk taking. To 
me, it means taking on change while managing the risk. 
Merely jumping into change would be fool-hardy. We 
must first look at what the possibilities are — both posi- 
tive and negative. As we push the boundaries into unex- 
plored territories, we must have the discipline to define 
alternatives, should our initial strategy not work. 

We can learn from the example of the early pioneers. 
Their success may be due in large part to the way in 


An article in a previous TranScript mentioned em- 
O ployees using the buddy system of cardiopulmo- 
nary resuscitation (CPR) to save a life. Does ODOT cur- 
rently teach the buddy system in its training sessions? 


No. The Safety and Employee Services Section 

teaches single-person CPR in its training classes. 
The American Medical Association has recommended 
only single-person CPR techniques since the mid 1980s. 
Call your region safety manager for more information. 

Does ODOT have a smoking policy? If so, what is 
OF 

Yes, ODOT has a smoking policy, which closely 

follows a state law regarding smoking in public 
places. ODOT’s policy tries to accommodate both 


smokers and non-smokers by providing smoke-free 
work areas and furnishing a place for people to smoke. 
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which they faced change. They were prudent and prag- 
matic people. They evaluated the risks, studied their op- 
tions, prepared themselves as best they could, then 
moved forth with determination and caution. They 
learned both from their failures and successes, and built 
up a solid base of practical knowledge. 

Weare part of the heritage of change and innovation 
that is infused throughout Oregon. Our state has devel- 
oped generation after generation with innovations and 
improvements. Look around. Everything we have built 
has been by innovation. Invention is the stuff of which 
civilizations are made. 

The world is always changing. Cultures and creatures 
which fail to change and adapt to new circumstances 
die. We, in our time, are faced with challenges no less 
difficult to surmount than those the pioneers faced. In 
leaving behind the known and familiar, we are traveling 
toward a future hard for us to imagine. 

History tells us we must either drive change or be 
driven by it; that it is easier to adapt to new circum- 
stances if we anticipate them and change before we are 
forced to. As we meet these challenges, we can be in- 
spired by the knowledge that innovation is a part of our 
heritage. We too are pioneers. ¥ 


The policy at ODOT, which was revised in 1992, basi- 
cally states that smoking is prohibited in all ODOT 
buildings and motor pool vehicles, except in specifically 
designated areas or vehicles. 

The policy states that non-smoking areas include all 
lobbies, reception areas, hallways, restrooms, meeting/ 
conference rooms and offices. 

Motor pool vehicles are designated as smoking or 
non-smoking by the motor pool supervisor. The ratio 
follows a national trend; 70 percent of the vehicles are 
designated non-smoking. 

Field vehicles are considered non-smoking vehicles 
unless all occupants agree to make it smoking. 

ODOT?’s smoking policy is intended to promote the 
health and safety of all employees by providing a smoke- 
controlled work environment. The department offers 
smoking cessation classes through the Safety and Health 
Unit (378-2638) to help employees who might want to 
quit smoking. wv 


Human Resource and Organization Development: 
Sandy Deluna 378-3419 
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Operations: 
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653-3217 
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Support Services: Tom Luther 


Technical Services: Tami White 378-6299 


Transportation Development: 


John Elliott 378-2849 


The employee contributor for stories in this issue of TranScript were Jerry Hakes and Tami White. 


DMV employee honored for rescue 


A relaxing family outing became a strenuous rescue 
effort this past summer for Bill Peek, a Sherwood 
DMV employee. 

Peek rescued 2 teenage girls from the surf of Gleneden 
Beach. As Peek was watching his own daughters playing 
on the beach, he heard the screams of Christa Teron, of 
Lincoln City, and Jamar Youell, of Gleneden Beach as 
they struggled in the undertow. 

By the time he reached them, they were struggling to 
stay afloat. 

“I just went out after them as fast as I could, grabbed 
one of the girls by the seat of the pants, pushed the 
other one ahead of us and brought them in,” Peek said. 

It took all 3 of them about a half hour on shore to 
catch their breath. 

Peek received a plaque recognizing his efforts from 
DMV Manager Jane Hardy Cease, during a brief cer- 
emony September 27. ¥ 
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Bill Peek, DMV Sher 


wood office, holds a plaque he received for his lifesaving 


2, 


efforts. Jane Hardy Cease (right) DMV Branch manager, presented the 


plaque. Peek's wife and daughters (left) also attended the ceremony. 


Klamath Falls quake response takes many players 


Continued from page 1 


Three ODOT officials flew to Klamath Falls Tuesday 
morning to assess the earthquake damage and offer their 
assistance. 

Jim Bosket, operations managing engineer; Larry 
Pierson, chief engineering geologist; and Steve Tuttle, 
local bridge inspection coordinator, arrived on the scene 
about 9 a.m. Bridge inspectors from Medford, Roseburg 
and Bend also were called to the area, while a ‘snooper’ 
crane from Salem arrived about mid-day to determine 
the scope of damage both above and below the Klamath 
River Bridge. 

All highways and bridges were reopened by 1| p.m. 
Tuesday, September 21. 

In the weeks following the quake, ODOT hired a con- 
tractor to scale rocks and remove several remaining 
large boulders to help prevent them from tumbling 
down in the future. A second contractor repaired and 
replaced sections of protective fencing heavily damaged 
by rocks during the quake. 


Overall, Hicks was happy with the response of District 
11 employees, as well as the assistance he received from 
Project Manager Richard Steyskal and several of his em- 
ployees, who also put in long hours during the ordeal. 

“We were quickly able to close and secure roads that 
we needed to assess for damage in daylight,” Hicks said. 

While varying degrees of damage was observed at 
more than 100 homes and businesses in the Klamath 
Falls area, harm to highway structures was minimal. 

“With the magnitude of the quake, it’s amazing there 
wasn’t more damage to our highway system,” he said. 

ODOT officials estimate the quake caused about 
$45,000 damage to bridges and will cost $55,000 for 
rock fall repairs and general cleanup. 

“In the year and a half that I’ve been down here,” 
Hicks said, “we’ve had the wettest year in recorded his- 
tory, the driest year in recorded history and the only 
earthquake in recent history. But don’t get me wrong, I 
still think it’s a great place to live.” w 


Earthquake safety tips fo remember 


he key to minimizing earthquake injuries is to plan 
ahead, remain calm, follow your plan and use com- 
mon sense. 
To help minimize injuries in the workplace during an 
earthquake: 

Evaluate your work area for potential hazards. 

Place large and heavy objects on lower shelves. 

Securely fasten shelves to walls. 

Store bottled goods, glass and other breakables 

on low shelves where they cannot slide freely. 

p Securely anchor hanging plants, heavy artwork 
and mirrors. 

p Maintain a work area first-aid kit, fire extin- 
guisher and flashlights or emergency lighting, if 
appropriate. 

p> Know the location of the electrical, gas and water 
shutoff, if appropriate. 


Vie Vevey 


p Identify a safe location reachable in less than 5 
seconds, at which to remain during the earth- 
quake. 

During an earthquake, if you are outdoors, stay out- 
doors. If you are in a vehicle, stay in the vehicle. If you 
are indoors, stay indoors. In earthquakes, most injuries 
occur as people are entering or leaving buildings. 

After an earthquake: 

p> Be prepared for aftershocks. 

p Account for everyone and check for injuries. 

p Don’t move seriously injured persons unless 
there is an immediate danger of further injury. 

p Leave the telephone lines free for emergency calls. 

p> Evacuate all facilities cautiously and remain out- 
side until the buildings have been cleared for re- 
entry. 

p> Shut off utilities, if necessary. w 


ODOT employees inspect the damage 
caused to Highway 97 north of Klamath 
Falls, after the earthquake loosened 
several boulders above the road. 


The ODOT version of “Trading Places” 


George Vidas 
Principal Policy Advisor for Queensland, 
Australia 
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ODOT in higtor 


The Sandy River Bluffs east of Troutdale provided the frost-loosened bo 


magine, if you will, trading jobs, cars, and even houses 

and furnishings with a person you’ve never met — for 
a full year. ODOT Strategic Planning Manager Mark 
Ford and an Australian planner are doing more than en- 
visioning this scenario — they’re living it. 

In August, Ford switched his job and lifestyle with a 
counterpart from the Department of Transport in 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Meantime, George Vidas, principal policy advisor for 
the Australian east coast state of Queensland, has com- 
fortably settled into Ford’s south Salem home and his 
office in ODOT’s Strategic Planning Section. 

Vidas, whose most recent task in Queensland was to 
draft a policy paper similar to ODOT’s Oregon Trans- 
portation Plan (OTP), said the trade has resulted in an 
amazingly good fit. 

“Our families are the same size, we live in the same 
size of house, although our house is geared more toward 
outdoor living, and the homes are about the same dis- 
tance from work,” said Vidas. 

The trade came about after Paul Blake, an executive 
from the Queensland Department of Transport, visited 
transportation departments in several states and decided 
Oregon was the most advanced in its planning efforts. 
He was especially impressed with the department’s inno- 
vative OTP. 

During his visit, Blake realized his agency could learn 
from Ford, who helped author the OTP. Ford wanted to 
learn more about Australia’s expanding rail system. 
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Soon, with the endorsement of agency heads Don Forbes 
and Queensland’s Geoff Steven, a job rotation was born. 

Vidas says transportation planning in the country 
“down under” is reflective of Oregon’s efforts. Like Or- 
egonians, Queenslanders have recently integrated plan- 
ning for all transportation modes and are attempting to 
reduce their reliance on the automobile. 

“Our biggest investment had been in highways,” Vidas 
said. “We came to realize that there were other choices 
over a Los Angeles solution to our transportation prob- 
lems.” 

Vidas says his government is looking to provide 
Queenslanders with more opportunities to ride transit. 
To that end, Queensland Rail, the state rail corporation, 
is laying track for a 40-mile electric rail line between 
Brisbane and the Gold Coast, and is looking at develop- 
ing high-speed rail line services on its coastal mainline. 

Appropriately, one of several ODOT projects assigned 
to Vidas is to develop transportation strategies for the 
Willamette Valley. One of the most popular solutions is 
creation of a high-speed rail corridor from Eugene to 
British Columbia. 

Vidas says he’s enjoying his job at ODOT. And his 
family members — who are accustomed to a subtropical 
climate, mango trees and kangaroos — are adapting well 
to Oregon. 

“Last night my kids saw a fawn walking on the street 
outside our house. It was a bit like something out of 
Bambi,” Vidas said. w 


ulders for this photo taken in the 1940s. 


Surplus property brings dollars to ODOT 


hile many units within the Department of Trans- 

portation scramble to find ways to fund their 
projects, one unit is pumping big bucks back into the 
Highway Fund each year. 

ODOT’s surplus property disposal program annually 
returns $3 to $10 million from the sale of land no longer 
needed for transportation projects. The program is run 
by the Property Unit of the Right of Way Section. 

“ODOT and its forerunners have been buying prop- 
erty since we got into the highway building business,” 
said Doug Luth, manager of the Property Unit. He 
added that when the location of a highway changes, the 
result is excess property. 

“Over the years,” Luth said, “highway alignments 
change — a curve is straightened out, for example. Then 
you have a new road that is being used and an old road 
that isn’t. In some cases, we have purchased property 
that we’ve never used. In either case, the property is no 
longer needed. So we try to turn it around, liquidate it 
and put the money back into the Highway Fund.” 

ODOT has purchased more than 60,000 pieces of 
property in the last 75 years. Current files are kept in the 
Right of Way office, but older ones are scattered in sev- 
eral locations, including the State Archives and Library 
buildings. 

The department currently classifies about 1,300 parcels 
of land as excess or surplus and available for sale. 

Luth said that since the early 1980s, the Property Unit 
has sold off “something in the neighborhood of $30 mil- 
lion worth of property.” 

“We're hoping for an all-time high this year,” Luth 
said. “We're shooting for $10 million.” 

At the end of September, more than $7 million worth 
of property had been sold. 

Property — including highway right of way, quarries 
and unused shop and office sites — is declared surplus 
when it is no longer needed by the department. The pro- 
cess of selling off that land can be complicated, despite 
efforts to streamline the process. 

Luth said the Property Unit has gotten more aggressive 
about getting rid of surplus property. One step was to 


Letter 


Detroit Maintenance Crew — from Dick, Clearwater 
Beverage, Bend, for the fine job of patching the roads. 
“In the winter this is the best maintained road I have 
ever seen. No one else even comes close.” 


Transportation Region 3 — from Connie Davidson, 
Umpqua Corridor Association, for the recent im- 
provement on Highway 138 near Elkton. “The speed 
and thoroughness of the work reflected a high level of 
professionalism in both project management and con- 
struction. We appreciate a high quality product, too.” 


Chloe Ousterhout, DMV headquarters — from John 
Ritter, Salem, for the courteous service he received 
while inquiring about his handicapped parking per- 
mit. “Chloe was both kind and helpful. You are fortu- 
nate to have her as an employee.” 


Marv Davenport, Woodburn Port of Entry — from 
Leonard Spooner, Grants Pass, for helping find an ad- 
dress in Aurora. “He got out his maps and charts and 
even called a friend who knew the area well. He drew a 
sketch of the streets and numbers, which got me to the 
spot I was looking for. Not many people are willing to 
put out as much effort to be helpful as Mr. Davenport 
did.” 


Sid Ruvensky, East Portland DMV — from Barbara 
Brecht, Portland, for the service she received for a 
problem that needed immediate attention. “Sid was 
extremely pleasant, and responded to what I needed in 
an extremely humorous and effective manner.” 


streamline the process for declaring property to be sur- 
plus. Before the change, it took 13 separate signatures 
before a parcel was listed as surplus. 

“Now it only takes 3 steps and the lead time has been 
substantially reduced,” Luth said. 

Even though the process has been streamlined, the fi- 
nal decision to declare property surplus rests with the 
region manager. 

“The region manager makes the final decision,” said 
Luth. “The decision process really is a joint effort, but 
the region manager is the final authority on surplus 
property.” 

Once property is declared surplus, it can take several 
months before it will go on the market. 

“There are a number of steps in the process that are 
mandated by law,” said Luth. “For instance, state law 
requires we give a former owner the first opportunity to 
buy back certain parcels that we’ve purchased and not 
used within 10 years.” 

Before putting property on the market, ODOT also 
must check with the Federal Highway Administration, 
the state Department of General Services and the Divi- 
sion of State Lands. 

“General Services serves as a clearing house for all state 
government land sales,” said Luth. “DGS notifies all 
other state agencies and the appropriate local govern- 
ments that ODOT has property for sale. They get first 
call on it.” 

Luth said there are many reasons people buy land 
from ODOT. Farmers or ranchers may want land that 
adjoins their property. A timber company in Coos 
County recently bought a large parcel from ODOT for 
the timber it contained. 

In urban areas, ODOT occasionally puts parcels of 
residential and industrial property up for sale because 
projects are either canceled — such as the Mt. Hood 
Freeway in east Portland in the 1980s — or modified. 

“This program gives us a very good return,” added 
Luth. “We figure we return $6 for every $1 we invest.” 

“We figure that each year, there is a $3-10 million 
project we paid for,” he said. “That’s a good feeling.” w 


Lori Hoover, DMV headquarters — from Jerry Henson, 
Phoenix, AZ, for the very kind service he received 
while inquiring how to register and get a new license 
when moving into the state. “Lori was very kind and 


gave me all the information I needed for registering my 


auto and getting my driver license. She even offered to 
send me a driver manual. The Arizona DMV is not 


that kind.” 


Steve Johnston and Shirley Gardipee, Motor Carrier En- 
forcement — from Burchard and Betty Denker, Flo- 
rence, for quickly helping them receive the necessary 
permits and clearances to get their manufactured 
home moved from Woodburn to Florence. “The 
amazing response is to be commended. It gives an or- 
dinary citizen the feeling that our government does 
help when needed. Steve and Shirley are to be highly 
commended. Their actions were very effective and. 
highly professional.” 


John Grassman, District 3, Salem — from Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Warren, Salem, for responding to their concerns 
about ruts on Highway 22, west of the Marion Street 
Bridge. “You said the affected area would be repaired. | 
would like to thank you for keeping your commit- 
ment. The follow-up was greatly appreciated.” 


Laura Hagedorn and staff, Stayton DMV — from Ruth 
E. Vaughn, Salem. “Thank you for your kindness in 
helping and advising my friend in what he needed to 
enable him to take his driving test. The attitude of you 
and your employees is to be commended.” 


To the editor: 

During my years as an automobile 
driver, I have been stopped for road con- 
struction many times — an inconvenience 
perhaps, a necessity to be sure, but never 
did it occur to me to be rude to the flag 
person. 

During the recent road repairs in the 
Neotsu area, I had occasion to witness the 
abuse endured by one flagger, Ben Bones. 
As he carried out the duties of his job, he 
was the recipient of verbal assault, ob- 
scene gestures, and numerous tossed ob- 
jects. Through all this hostile behavior, 
Ben remained at his post, courteous, calm, 
smiling, and doing his best to ensure the 
safety of those on the road that day. 

Pm sure this was not a new experience 
for Ben, and he most likely considers it 
just a part of his job, but I'll bet that he 
and the other flag people you encounter 
this summer would appreciate your pa- 
tient understanding, a friendly wave and 
a thank you. 


Sincerely, 


Ellen Mellin 


Ben Bones is a member of the Lincoln 
City maintenance crew. This letter was 
submitted to the Lincoln City News Guard, 
as well as to TranScript. 
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Appointments 


Promotions 


Retirements 
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Douglas Bauer, motor vehicle representative 1, Forest 
Grove. 

Lyle Beard, highway maintenance worker, Roseburg. 

Scott Borden, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
McMinnville. 


Donald Boyd, highway maintenance worker, Corvallis. 


Gary Femling, engineering specialist 3, Coquille. 

Li Gong, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Gary Grenade, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Davis Slough. 

John Kribs, engineering specialist 1, Coquille. 

Jeffrey Moore, engineering specialist 1, Milwaukie. 

Jess Miller, highway maintenance specialist, Moro. 

Steven Narkiewicz, transportation engineer 3, Salem. 


Patty Olson, highway maintenance worker, Milwaukie. 


David Artman, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Norman Barnes, motor vehicle representative 2 to 
motor vehicle representative 3, Medford. 

Ronald Beckley, highway maintenance specialist to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Veneta. 

Dale Beeman, motor vehicle representative 3 to mo- 
tor vehicle office manager 2, Roseburg. 

Peter Borho, motor vehicle representative 3 to mo- 
tor vehicle office manager 1, Portland. 

Richard Coffel, engineering specialist 1 to engineer- 
ing specialist 2, Roseburg. 

Dan Dollar, highway maintenance assistant supervi- 
sor to highway maintenance supervisor 2, 
Newberg. 

Cherryle Erickson, motor vehicle representative 3 to 
motor vehicle office manager 1, Portland. 

James Gierke, motor vehicle representative 3 to mo- 
tor vehicle office manager 1, Beaverton. 

Roxann Haberlach, transportation engineer | to 
transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Gary Harris, motor vehicle representative 3 to mo- 
tor vehicle office manager 2, Salem. 

Robert Heyman, exploration specialist 1 to highway 
maintenance specialist, Milwaukie. 

Jerry Higley, motor vehicle office manager 1 to mo- 
tor vehicle office manager 2, Gresham. 

Mark Hirota, transportation engineer 2 to transpor- 
tation engineer 3 to supervising transportation 
engineer E, Salem. 

Terry Hockett, transportation engineer | to trans- 
portation engineer 2, Salem. 

Allen Hurst, Jr., highway maintenance worker to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, 
Clackamas. 

Yin Lwin Hwee, transportation engineer | to trans- 
portation engineer 2, Salem 

Kit Leshk, transportation engineer | to transporta- 
tion engineer 2, Salem. 

Charles Longfield, Jr., engineering specialist 1 to en- 
gineering specialist 2, Ontario. 

Lee McDannel, engineering specialist 2 to engineer- 
ing specialist 3, Ontario. 


William Anhorn, deputy director, Salem, retired in 
September after 30 years of service. 

Maxine Banks, environmental program coordinator 2, 
Salem, retired in September after 21 years of service. 

Donnie Bedford, transportation engineer 3, Salem, 
retired in September after 34 years of service. 

Norman Cuno, supervising transportation engineer D, 
Salem, retired in September after 34 years of service. 

James Deaton, highway maintenance specialist, Canyon- 
ville, retired in September after 21 years of service. 

William James, Jr., highway maintenance supervisor 


Richard Parrett, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Grants Pass. 

Lucinda Perez-Para, motor vehicle representative 1, 
Beaverton. 

Mardell Perkins, highway maintenance worker, Corvallis. 

J.D. Peterson, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Woodburn. 

Monte Richards, highway maintenance specialist/en- 
try, Salem. 

Raynard Smith, motor vehicle representative 1, Port- 
land. 

John Vial, environmental program coordinator 2, Salem. 

Larry Wagner, highway maintenance worker, Milwaukie. 

Michelle Wood, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Grants Pass. 


Susan Mead, engineering specialist 1 to engineering 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Marg Nickerson, engineering specialist 1 to engi- 
neering specialist 2, Ontario. 

Darla Norgren, motor vehicle representative | to 
motor vehicle representative 3, Gladstone. 

Peter Pagter, transportation engineer | to transpor- 
tation engineer 2, Salem. 

Bradley Payton, highway maintenance specialist to 
highway maintenance supervisor 2, Baker. 
Richard Poecker, associate transportation engineer 

to transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Nancy Reed, highway maintenance worker to ad- 
ministrative specialist 2, The Dalles. 

Thaddest Reynolds, motor vehicle representative 3 
to motor vehicle office manager 2, Portland. 

Stephen Ross, principal executive/manager A to 
project coordinator, Salem. 

Cheryl Russell, engineering specialist 1 to engineer- 
ing specialist 3, Central Point. 

James Sabel, engineering specialist 2 to engineering 
specialist 3, Portland. 

John Smith, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Coquille. 

Bobby Staggs, engineering specialist 2 to engineer- 
ing specialist 3, Salem. 

David Stitz, transportation engineer 1 to transpor- 
tation engineer 2, Salem. 

Belinda Susee, motor vehicle representative 1 to 
motor vehicle representative 2, Salem. 

Joan Symons, transportation engineer | to trans- 
portation engineer 2, Medford. 

Joseph Thomas, associate transportation engineer 
to transportation engineer 1, Roseburg. 

Larry Underhill, systems analyst 2 to information 
systems consultant, Salem. 

Dorothy Upton, transportation engineer 2 to su- 
pervising transportation engineer D, 
Milwaukie. 

Marjorie West, transportation engineer 2 to super- 
vising transportation engineer D, Portland. 
Roger Wroblewski, engineering specialist 2 to engi- 

neering specialist 3, Salem. 


2, Blue River, retired in September after 21 years of 
service. 

Elizabeth Merrill, hearings officer 2, Medford, retired 
in September after 9 years of service. 

Thomas Robertson, principal executive/manager C, 
Salem, retired in August after 23 years of service. 

Darrell Sheridan, public service representative 4, 
Coquille, retired in September after 36 years of ser- 
vice. 

John White, highway maintenance supervisor 2, Juntura, 
retired in September after 30 years of service. 


Service award 


30 years 
Gary Colfax, supervising transportation engineer B, 
Roseburg. 
Karmen Faligowski, office coordinator, Tigard. 
Stan Hobbs, supervising transportation engineer B, 
Coos Bay. 
Karl Keller, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 


David Shaw, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 


25 years 
Melvin Brownley, principal executive/manager C, 
Salem. 


20 years 
David Davis, public information representative, Salem. 
Jimmy Hansen, transportation engineer 3, Salem. 
Jean Claude Hook, highway mantenance assistant su- 
pervisor, Coos Bay. 
Albert Jirges, auto mechanic 1, Salem. 
Jeanie Jordan, support services supervisor 2, Salem. 
Alan Lantis, highway maintenance supervisor 1, 
Klamath Falls. 


15 years 
Laurent Beauregard, engineering specialist 2, Portland. 
Thomas Boylan, highway maintenance supervisor 2, 
Eugene. 
Gail Cleveland, office specialist 2, Salem. 
James Cooksie, highway maintenance specialist, 
Milwaukie. 
Robert Green, Jr., program technician 2, Salem. 


Gary Colfax 
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Karmen Faligowski 


Gretchen Harvey, engineering specialist 2, Salem. 

Edward Immel, planner 3, Salem. 

Rick Keene, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Julie Redden, executive support specialist 1, Salem. 

Julie Santos, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Robert Schillinger, highway maintenance specialist, 
Portland. 

Charles Strawn, engineering specialist 1, Bend. 

Elizabeth Tabery, office specialist 2, Salem. 

David Wilcox, highway maintenance specialist, 
Maupin. 

Ruth Woolley, motor vehicle representative 3, Cave 
Junction. 

Tom Yarnell, computer operations supervisor 2, Salem. 


10 years 

James Archambault, principal executive/manager A, 
Salem. 

Bob Bakanen, engineering specialist 2, Astoria. 

Melvin Bales, highway maintenance specialist, Salem. 

Michael Keys, highway maintenance specialist, 
Mitchell. 

Danny Nunley, laborer 2, Milwaukie. 

David Pearson, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Guido Portier, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Stephen Skeels, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Richard Thomas, engineering specialist 1, Clackamas. 

Arthur Ward, highway maintenance specialist, Sylvan. 


Stan Hobbs Karl Keller David Shaw 


Retirees’ report 


Since retiring from the Highway Division in 1990, 
John Demezas has enjoyed working in his vegetable 
garden. “I have an outstanding corn crop this year. I’ve 
learned over the years what grows and what doesn’t.” 

When John is not working in his garden, he and his 
wife like to travel. Last year they went to the Black 
Hills in South Dakota, and this year they plan to visit 
Utah or Colorado. John enjoys reading about the dif- 
ferent places he plans to visit, especially about the geol- 
ogy of an area. 

John stops by his old office once in a while to see his 
friends. “I really am enjoying retirement, but it’s too 


Obituaries 


Jim Burger, an engineering specialist in the Pavements 
Unit, died September 13. He was 30. 


bad a person just can’t half retire.” 

Retiring from DMV in 1985 hasn’t slowed down 
Esther Malone. She spends many hours volunteering 
her time to the Humane Society. She volunteers once a 
week at the animal shelter, once a week at the Humane 
Society Thrift Shop, and once a month she does pet 
therapy. “I take a pet to a nursing home and the pa- 
tients get to pet the animals. You get the chance to as- 
sociate with the patients and make new friends.” 

Esther also enjoys bowling — she belongs to 3 bowl- 
ing leagues. She also likes to keep fit by swimming and 
Jazzercise. 


Bill Bangert, retired from Highway in 1986 after 36 


years of service, died September 13. He was 63. 
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Candid 


Fred Spangler 
Motor Carrier 
Enforcement Officer 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 


Coos Bay 


Fred Spangler 


“There’s the pride we 
have in the work we do 
and the people we work 
with, and being able to 
achieve the goals 
ODOT has set for 
keeping vehicles legal. 
There’s pride in 
keeping the roads safe.” 


Judy Gregory 

Branch Manager 

Human Resource and 
Organization Development 
Salem 


Judy Gregory 


“Two things make me 
the most proud — 
working with 
outstanding, committed 
people in the 
department, and 
knowing that the 
Department of 
Transportation is the 
best state agency to work 
for, and that it has 
unlimited potential to be 
the best organization of 
any size — public or 
private.” 


Comment 


Chuck Schaffeld 
Highway Maintenance 
Specialist 
Transportation Region 5 
Ontario 


Chuck Schaffeld 


“The fact that Iam 
running equipment, but 
at the same time I can 
help people through my 
work. I have a chance to 
help the public.” 


Bonnie Nealeigh 
Office Manager 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Lake Oswego 


Bonnie Nealeigh 


“Giving good service to 
the people of Oregon 
most of the time, not 
counting our rush 
times.” 


What makes you most proud to 
be an ODOT employee? 


Bob Sherman 
Demand Management 
Janet Lyda Program Manager 
Motor Vehicles Public Transit 
Representative 1 Transportation Development 
Driver and Motor Salem 


Vehicle Services 
Grants Pass 


Bob Sherman 
“T enjoy working in an 
Janet Lyda organization where the 
opportunity exists to 
influence change for the 


“Tm proud of the 
services we offer to the 
public. I really enjoy my better.” 
job working for the state. 

I work part-time now 

and it’s important that I 

can spend time with my 

child, but still wait on the 

public.” 


Jerry Page 
Engineering Technician 
Transportation Region 4 


Bend Laura Wipper 


Program Manager 
Office of Productivity 
Information Systems 


Salem 


Jerry Page 


“What makes me most 
proud is our dedication 
to serving our customers. 


A lot of our customers Laura Wipper 

are the tourists we try to “Even though it’s hard, 
entice to spend money in there’s an effort and a 
the state. If we can give willingness by ODOT 


them a good trip then it employees to change and 


helps our economy. The to accommodate what 
best thing is our service.” the future of 


transportation will 
bring.” 
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